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The plan of Decharme's work, which appeared in 1892, is totally different 
from that of Patin, who published his four volumes on the Tragiques Grecs half 
a century earlier. Patin studied and analyzed the individual plays and passed 
judgment upon them as works of art. Decharme, profiting by newly discov- 
ered papyri, vase-paintings, and recent philological investigations, would reveal 
a Euripides hitherto unknown. But he does this piecemeal or, so to speak, in 
cross-sections. 

In Part I the author treats of "The Critical Spirit of Euripides," his relations 
with the philosophers, his attitude toward the gods, his philosophical views of 
life and death, of society and politics. In Part II he studies "The Dramatic 
Art of Euripides." This includes chapters on his choice of subjects; his tragic 
effects produced by dramatic situations; his more complicated action and plots, 
often with comic elements; his happy endings and divine interventions; the 
r61e of his chorus, usually in close relation to the action; his lyrics, neither flat 
nor tedious. 

Decharme's treatment of Euripides is sympathetic, but it does not belittle 
the poet's faults. His chief interest centers in the man. He attempts to read 
his character and determine his beliefs from the general tendency of his writings 
but would not hold the poet accountable for the sentiments of his various dram- 
atic characters. Decharme tries to judge Euripides from the Greek standpoint 
and commends in him that which he thinks the Greek public approved. He 
shows, for example, that the appearance of a divinity is most often for the pur- 
pose of prophecy, the recognized province of the all-knowing gods. Rarely 
does the deus ex machine, perform stage miracles. 

The subjects treated indicate the author's method of literary dissection. 
He manifestly made a careful study of all the plays and fragments, noting under 
each heading all the relative passages. From the material thus gathered the 
chapters were constructed. These contain much interesting and valuable infor- 
mation, which may be sought through the table of contents and the analytical 
index. 

In treating of the poet's dramatic genius, Professor Decharme would not 
offer a complete study of Euripides as a dramatist, but pays special attention 
to those matters which he thinks open to controversy. His work and judgments 
are independent, though he quotes occasionally from Weil, Wilamowitz, and 

others. 

Charles B. Newcomer 
Ann Arbor 



Elementary Latin Writing. By Clara Jordan. New York : Ameri- 
can Book Co., 1905. Pp. 270. $1.00. 
The author attempts the difficult task of combining into one book suitable 
Latin prose work for the last three years of the secondary school. It consists, 
in the main, of many model sentences and of exercises based upon them. These 
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sentences are taken, for the most part, from high-school Latin texts, and are 
well selected. Their value, however, would be much increased if references to 
the place of citation were given. They are too numerous to be learned by the 
pupil, and in some instances idiomatic usage is emphasized to a degree that will 
prove discouraging to many high-school students. More is lost than gained by 
putting before pupils, presumably to be copied, such expressions as sic itur ad 
astra, "Such is the road to success;" non possum dbire neque dico, "I cannot go 
without saying this;" absens heres non erit, "Out of sight, out of mind." Only 
such ideas should be offered to pupils for expressing in Latin as they can easily 
and thoroughly grasp, and other ways of translating these ideas should be given, 
ways that contain perhaps as much Latin spirit and are far more in sympathy 
with the pupils' own life and thought. 

In the treatment of some subjects general principles are fully as helpful as 
isolated examples alone. Here the book fails to do its proper part, notably in 
the treatment of cum with the indicative, of participles, of conjunctions, of the 
use of res, and of the dative of so-called agent. In the last instance the book 
increases one's difficulties by offering an imaginary distinction between the two 
following uses of mihi: Mihi est pecunia and Mihi est pecunia mittenda. 

It is in general scholarly and very free from error. Some careless usages 
were noticed, like that of confido with ablative of person, and of reverter in passive 
in perfect system. The statement on p. 158 that que may be joined to any mono- 
syllabic preposition except ob and sub seems for high-school pupils both unneces- 
sary and unwise. If far fewer models were given and the space devoted to 
exercises for translating easy and interesting connected English narratives, the 

value of the book would be enhanced. 

J. H. Sheffield 
Lake View High School 
Chicago 



Studies in Roman History. By E. G. Hardy. London : Swan, Son- 
nenschein & Co., 1906. Pp. viii + 349. 6s. 

The death of Mr. Greenidge, whom Mr. Hardy mentions in his preface, 
emphasizes the pathos attaching to the simple words in which the author bids 
farewell to creative work. Mr. Hardy merely gives naive expression to the ambi- 
tion quietly, unconsciously entertained by a little group of Oxford scholars to 
"render less indispensable in the future a knowledge of German works and the 
German language, at least for Oxford scholars." 

There was no occasion to apologize for reprinting (with correction and slight 
additions) and collecting into one volume a body of work of so permanent a value. 
To the ten fine studies on "Christianity and the Roman Government" Mr. Hardy 
adds five papers from the English Historical Review and the Journal of Philology 
and the introduction to his edition of Plutarch's lives of Galba and Otho. In 
these Studies classical research finds its proper justification in both subject and 



